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In the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, No. Ill,
18GS, is a paper by Dr. Anderson on the Flora of JBehar and the
Mountain Parasnath, collected by Messrs. Hooker, Edgeworth,
Thompson, and Anderson, giving a list of more than 600 differ-
ent plants. Dr. McClelland in his Report of the Geological Sur-
vey of India, 1848-49, presents another list. The mohur tree, com-
pared by Dr. Hooker to the English oak, gives with its spread-
ing noble appearance a park-like appearance to the country*
The favourites pirit of the country, mowa, is distilled from its
flowers. The butea frondosa affords food to the lac insects which
yields the lac-dye of commerce. The berberi shrub, a good
febrifuge, grows plentifully over the hills. The sukna trees
show a clear stem of 50 or 60 feet before the branches shoot
out. There are innumerable creepers of the finest fibre and the
most gigantic sinews. " The variety of their appearance is in-
exhaustible : sometimes they hung in beautiful festoons from
branch to branch ; sometimes their thick stems encircled the
trunks of the trees like crushing snakes, yet darting out
harmless limbs from above, that inclosed a thousand giauts of
the forest in one embrace ; sometimes they fell from high
branches to the ground, twisting into complicated knots by
the way ; and sometimes they covered the crowns of the fine
trees with a hood of beautiral flowers, that made a complete
arbour beneath/' Wild bananas abound: sdl timber is abun-
dant, yielding dhuna, or gum. Jarul is found. Parasnath has
been favoured in its trees, for the Jains regard the felling a tree
as bad as murder, inasmuch as it is the destruction of life.

The geologist may arause himself: the country to the north
of Parasnath is composed entirely of gneissose rocks, with inter-
calated beds of horn blende slates, and horn blende rock, with
occasional granite, thick quartzose veins, and trap-dykes to
Kurhurbar coal-field.

To the antiquarian Parasnath is connected with deeply in-
teresting associations ; it is the centre of a land which though for
ages given over to the tiger and wild aboriginal tribes, though
now the Bceotia of Bengal, was yet once the seat of empire. We
quote here what we wrote long ago in this Review on the sub-
ject in an article on Buddhism*

" The religion of Buddhism was originally from Hindoostan,
and spread over the greater part of Asia. Its domirnqp. extended
from the sources of the Indus to the Pacific Ocean, and even
to Japan. The fierce Nomades of Central Asia have been
changed by it into men virtuous and mild, and its beneficial